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tains find that their ravines and higher re- 
cesses nourish no small amount of timber, 
though the trees themselves are mostly small 
and always low. 

When the western rim of this great basin 
is reached there is an abrupt change of scene. 
This rim is formed of the Sierra Nevada. 
Even its eastern slopes are forest-clad in great 
measure; while the western bear in some re- 
spects the noblest and most remarkable forest 
of the world ;—remarkable even for the num- 
ber of species of evergreen trees occupying a 
comparatively narrow area, but especially for 
their wonderful development in size and alti- 
tude. Whatever may be claimed for indi- 
vidual Kucalyptus-trees in certain sheltered 
ravines of the southern part of Australia, it 
is probable that there is no forest to be com- 
pared for grandeur with that which stretches, 
essentially unbroken,—though often narrow- 
ed, and. nowhere very wide,--from the south- 
ern part of the Sierra Nevada in lat. 36° to 
Puget Sound beyond lat. 49°, and not a little 
farther. 

Descending into the long valley of Califor- 
nia, the forest changes, dwindles, and mainly 
disappears. In the Pacific Coast Ranges, it 
resumes its sway, with altered features, some 
of them not less magnificent and of greater 
beauty. The Red-woods of the coast, for in- 
stance, are little less gigantic than the Big- 
trees of the Sierra Nevada, and far handsomer, 
and a thousand times more numerous. And 
several species which are merely or mainly 
shrubs in the drier Sierra, become lordly trees 
in the moister air of the northerly coast ranges. 
Through most of California these two Pacific 
forests are separate; in the northern part of 
that State they join, and form one rich wood- 
land belt, skirting the Pacific, backed by the 
Cascade Mountains, and extending through 
British Columbia into our Alaskan territory. 

So we have two forest-regions in North 
America,—an Atlantic and a Pacific. They 
may take these names, for they are dependent 
upon the oceans which they respectively bor- 
der. Also we have an intermediate isolated 
region or isolated lines of forest, flanked on 
both sides by bare and arid plains,—plains 
which on the eastern side may partly be called 
prairies,—on the western, deserts. 

This mid-region mountain forest is inter- 
sected by a transverse belt of arid and alkaline 
plateau, or eastward of grassy plain—a hun- 
dred miles wide from north tosouth,—through 
which passes the Union Pacific Railroad. 
This divides the Rocky-mountain forest into 
a@ southern and a northern portion. The 
southern is completely isolated. The northern, 
in a cooler and less arid region, is larger, 
broader, more diffused. Trending westward, 
on and beyond the northern boundary of the 


So much for these forests as a whole, their 
position, their limits. Before we glance at 
their distinguishing features and component 
trees, I should here answer the question, why 
they occupy the positions they do;—why so 
curtailed and separated at the south, so much 
more diffused at the north, but still so strongly 
divided into eastern and western. Yet I must 
not consume time with the rudiments of 
physical geography and meteorology. It goes 
without saying that trees are nourished by 
moisture. They starve with dryness and 
they starve with cold. A tree is a sensitive 
thing. With its great spread of foliage, its 
vast amount of surface which it cannot di- 
minish or change, except by losing that where- 
by it lives, it is completely and helplessly ex- 
posed toevery atmosphericchange ; or at least 
its resources for adaptation are very limited ; 
and it cannot flee for shelter. But trees are 
social, and their gregarious habits give a cer- 
tain ‘mutual support. A tree by itself is 
doomed, where a forest, once established, is 
comparatively secure. 

Trees vary as widely as do other plants in 
their constitution ; but none can withstand a 
certain amount of cold and other exposure, 
nor make head against a certain shortness of 
summer. Our high northern regions are there- 
fore treeless; and s@are the summits of high 
mountains in lower latitudes. As we ascend 
them we walk at first under spraces and fir- 
trees or birches; at 6,000 feet on the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, at 11 or 12,000 
feet on the Colorado Rocky Mountains, we 
walk through or upon them ; sometimes upon 
dwarfed and depressed individuals of the same 
species that made the canopy below. These 
depressed trees retain their hold on life only 
in virtue of being covered all winter by snow. 
At still higher altitude the species are wholly 
different ; and for the most part these humble 
alpine plants of our temperate zone—which 
we cannot call trees, because they are only a 
foot or two or a span or two high—are the 
same as those of the arctic zone, of northern 
Labrador, and of Greenland. The arctic and 
the alpine regions are equally unwooded from 
cold. © 

As the opposite extreme, under opposite 
conditions, look to equatorial America, on the 
Atlantic side, for the widest and most luxu- 
riant forest-tract in the world, where winter 
is unknown, and a shower of rain falls almost 
every afternoon. The size of the Amazon and 
Orinoco—brimming throughout the year— 
testifies to the abundance of rain and its equa- 
ble distribution. 

The other side of the Andes, mostly farther 
south, shows the absolute contrast in the want 
of rain, and absence of forest ; happily itis a 
narrow tract. The same is true of great tracts 
United’ States, it approaches, and here and |either side of the equatorial regions, the only 
seem to be as bare as the alkaline plains they|there unites with, the Pacific forest. East. district where great deserts reach the ocean. 
traverse, mostly north and south; and the’ ward, in Northern British territory, it makes} It is also true of great continental interiors 

lains bear nothing taller than sage-brush.|a narrow junction with northwestward pro-|out of the equatorial belt, except where cloud- 
ut those who reach and climb these moun-|longations ef the broad Atlantic forest. compelling mountain-chains coerce a certain 
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From the “American Journal of Science and Arts.” 
Forest Geography and Arehwology. 
BY ASA GRAY. 

* * * ‘It is the forests of the Northern 
temperate zone which we are to traverse. 
After taking some note of them in their pre- 
sent condition and relations, we may enquire 
into their pedigree ; and, from a consideration 
of what and where the component trees have 
been in days of old, derive some probable ex- 
planation of peculiarities which otherwise 
seem inexplicable and strange. 

In speaking of our forests in their present 
condition, 1 mean not exactly as they are to- 
day, but as they were before civilized man 
had materially interfered with them. In the 
district we inhabit such interference is so re- 
eent that we have little difficulty in conceiv- 
ing the conditions which here prevailed, a few 
generations ago, when the “forest primeval” 
—described in the first lines of a familiar poem 
—covered essentially the whole country, from 
the Galf of St. Lawrence and Canada to 
Florida and Texas, from the Atlantic to be- 
yond the Mississippi. This, our Atlantic forest, 
is one of the largest and almost the richest of 
the temperate forests of the world. That is, 
it comprises a greater diversity of species than 
any other, except one. 

In crossing the country from the Atlantic 
westward, we leave this forest behind us when 
we pass the western borders of those organ- 
ized States which lie along the right bank of 
the Mississippi. We exchange it for prairies 
and open plains, wooded only along the water- 
courses,—plains which grow more and more 
bare and less green as we proceed westward, 
with only some scattering cottonwoods (i. e. 
poplars) on the immediate banks of the trav- 
ersing rivers, which are themselves far be- 
tween. 

In the Rocky Mountains we come again to 
forest, but only in narrow lines or patches ; 
and if you travel by the Pacific Railroad you 
hardly come to any; the eastern and the in- 
terior-desert plains meet along the compara- 
tively low level of the divide which here is so 
opportune for the railway; but both north 
and south of this line the mountains them- 
selves are fairly wooded. Beyond, through 
all the wide interior basin, and also north and 
south of it, the numerous mountain chains 
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deposition of moisture from air which could| ship of His hands. Such may go on for awhile, 


give none to the heated plains below. So the 
broad interior of our country is forestless from 


dryness in our latitude, a3 the high northern} 


zone is forestless from cold. 

Regions with distributed rain are naturally 
forest-clad. Regions with scanty rain, and at 
one season, are forestless or sparsely wooded, 
except they have some favoring compensa- 
tions. Rainless regions are desert. 


seeming to be somewhat, but unless the pre- 
serving grace of sweet humility—the Saviour’s 
adorning—unless the gentleness and docility 
of babes in Christ with condescension to their 
Friends, be put on and be worn as a garment, 
it is to be apprehended that the gift will grow 
dim, until the bishopric shall another take. 
But we hope better things; even that the pre- 
cious precept of the Apostle Peter may have 


The Atlantic United States in the zone of| full place: ‘‘Ye younger, submit yourselves 


variable weather and distributed rains, and 
the Gulf of Mexico as a caldron for brewing 
rain, and no continental expanse between that 
great caldron and the Pacific, crossed by a 
prevalent southwest wind in summer, is great- 
ly favored for summer as well as winter rain. 

And so this forest region of ours, with an- 
nual rain-fall of fifty inches on the Lower 
Mississippi, fifty-two inches in all the country 
east of it bordering the Gulf of Mexico, forty- 
five to forty-one in all the proper Atlantic 
district from East Florida to Maine, and the 
whole region drained by the Ohio,—dimin- 
ished only to thirty-four inches on the whole 
Upper Mississippi and Great Lake region,— 
with this amount of rain, fairly distributed 
over the year, and the greater part not in the 
winter, our forest is well accounted for. 

The narrow district occupied by the Pacific 
forest has a much more unequal rainfall, more 
unequal in its different parts, most unequal in 
the different seasons of the year, very different 
in the same place in different years. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts and Feelings. 
A GIFT IN THE MINISTRY. 

A true gift in the minjstry of the gospel is 
calculated deeply to humble and self-abase 
the mind and heart of the recipient. This, 
not only because the receiver is wholly de 
pendent upon the Power which conferred it 
for its proper commission and exercise; but 
also because of the continual watchfulness 
and prayerfulness needed in order that the 
channel through which the holy oil is con- 
veyed, be kept chaste and pure. If all who 
have this treasure have it “in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of 
God and not of us,” then how important are 
lowliness and meekness and the entire abne- 
gation of self, that the ear may be not only 
awakened ‘‘to. hear as the learned,” but that 
*‘ the tongue also of the learned” may be given, 
that such may know “how to speak a word 
in season to them that are weary.” 

As before intimated such a gift is calculated 
to, and should produce great self-distrust and 
humility of mind. The Apostle in writing of 
himself declares: “I was made a minister ac- 
cording to the gift of the grace of God given 
unto me by the effectual working of his power. 
Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints, is this grace given, that I should 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ,” &c. 

Notwithstanding this eminent and pious 
example of a dependence upon the all-suffi 


cient grace of the Redeemer, and lowliness of 


mind before Him, have there not been some 
young persons who, for want of this humility 
as a ballast, have sadly manifested to their 
more experienced Friends, tho want of a pro- 
per lowly demeanor, which, as a commending 


savor, should and must ever attend a “ gift of 


the grace of God,” unto any of the workman- 


unto the elder: yea, all of you be subject one 
to another, and be clothed with humility: for 
God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to 
the humble.” 

If the dear Saviour was “meek and lowly 
of heart,” is it possible for His disciples to be 
otherwise? Can the Master pass through 
humiliating baptisms, and the obedient ser- 
vant escape? Is it not enough for the disciple 
to be as his Lord? Oh! the acceptable sacri- 
fice of a reverent bowedness of spirit! Oh! 
that in humility of mind, and deep self-abase- 
ment, we may follow the Captain of salvation 
whithersoever He is pleased to lead. For how 
true the lines,— 

“ Where thy dear Lord has been, 
Thou need’st not fear to go; 
The deepest vale, the darkest scene, 
Is safe to travel through.” 


a eo 


Golden-wing Woodpecker or Flicken 


In the cavity of an apple-tree but a few 
yards off, and mach nearer the house than 
they are wont to build, a pair of high-holes, 
or golden-shafted woodpeckers, took up their 
abode. A knot-hole which led to the decayed 
interior was enlarged, the live wood being cut 
away as clean as a squirrel would have done 
it. The inside preparations | could not wit- 
ness, but day after day, as I passed near, I 
heard the bird hammering away, evidently 
beating down obstructions and shaping and 
enlarging the cavity. The chips were not 
brought out, but were used rather to floor the 
interior. The woodpeckers are not nest-build- 
ers, but rather nest-Carvers. 

The time seemed very short before the 
voices of the young were heard in the heart 
of the old tree,—at first feebly, but waxing 
stronger day by day until they could be heard 
many rods distant. When I put my hand 
upon the trunk of the tree, they would set 
up an eager, expectant chattering; but if 1 
climbed up it toward the opening, they soon 
detected the unusual sound and would hush 
quickly, only now and then uttering a warn- 
ing note. Long before they were fully fledged, 
they clambered up to the orifice to receive 
their food. As but one could stand in the 
opening at a time, there was a good deal of 
elbowing and struggling for this position. It 
was avery desirable one aside from the ad- 
vantages it had when food was served; it 
looked out upon the great, shining world, into 
which the young birds seemed never tired of 
gazing. The fresh air must have been a con 
sideration also, for the interior of a high- 
hole’s dwelling is not sweet. When the parent 
birds came with food, the young one in the 
opening did not get it all, but after he had re- 


ceived a portion, either on his own motion or 


on a hint from the old one, be would give 
place to the one behind him. Still, one bird 
evidently outstripped his fellows and in the 
race of life was two or three days in advance 
of them. His voice was loudest and his head 
oftenest at the window. But I noticed that 


when he had kept the position too long, the 
others evidently made it uncomfortable in hig 
rear, and, after “ fidgeting” about a while, he 
would be compelled to “back down.” Bat 
retaliation was then easy, and I fear his mates 
spent few easy moments at that lookout, 
They would close their eyes and slide back 
into the cavity as if the world had suddenly 
lost all its charms for them. 

This bird was, of course, the first to leave 
the nest. For two days before that event he 
kept his position in the opening most of the 
time and sent forth his strong voice inces. 
santly. The old ones abstained from feeding 
him almost entirely, no doubt to encourage 
his exit. As I stood looking at him one after. 
noon and noting his progress, he suddenly 
reached a resolution,—seconded, I have no 
doubt, from the rear,—and launched forth 
upon his untried wings. They served him 
well and carried him about fifty yards up-hill 
the first heat. The second day after, the next 
in size and spirit left in the same manner; 
then another, till only one remained. The 
parent birds ceased their visits to him, and 
for one day he called and cailed till our ears 
were tired of the sound. His was the faintest 
heart of all. Then he had none to encourage 
him from behind. He left the nest and clung 
to the outer bowl of the tree, and yelped and 
piped for an hour longer ; then he committed 
himself to his wings and went his way like 
the rest. 

A young farmer in the western part of the 
State (E. S. Gilbert, of Canaseraga, N. Y.), 
who has a sharp, discriminating eye, sends me 
some interesting notes about a tame high-hole 
he once had. 

“Did you ever notice,’ says he, ‘‘ that the 
high-hole never eats anything that he cannot 
pick up with his tongue? At least this was 
the case with a young one I took from the 
nest and tamed. He could thrust out his 
tongue two or three inches, and it was amus- 
ing to see his efforts to eat currants from the 
hand. He would run out his tongue and try 
to stick it to the currant; failing in that, he 
would bend his tongue around it like a hook 
and try to raise it by a sudden jerk. But he 
never succeeded, the round fruit would roll 
and slip away every time. He never seemed 
to think of taking it in his beak. His tongue 
was in constant use to find out the nature of 
everything he saw; a nail hole in a board or 
any similar hole was carefully explored. If 
he was held near the face he would soon be 
attracted by the eye and thrust his tongue 
into it. In this way he gained the respect of 
a number of half-grown cats that were aroand 
the house. I wished to make them familiar 
to each other, so there would be less danger 
of their killing him. So I would take them 
both on my knee, when the bird would soon 
notice the kitten’s eyes, and leveling his bill 
as carefully as a marksman levels his rifle, he 
would remain so a minute when he would 
dart his tongue into the cat’s eye. This was 
held by the cats to be very mysterious : being 
struck in the eye by something invisible to 
them. They soon acquired such a terror of 
him that they would avoid him and run away 
whenever they saw his bill turned in their 
direction. He never would swallow a grass- 
hopper even when it was placed in his throat ; 
he would shake himself until he had thrown 
it out of his mouth. His ‘ best hold’ was ants. 
He never was surprised at anything, and 
never was afraid of anything. He would 
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drive the turkey gobbler and the rooster. Helin Ephesus, “disputing and persuading the|have maintained aconsistent Christian charac- 


would advance upon them holding one wing|things concerning the kingdom of God.”—|ter. 
up as high as possibie, as if to strike with it, |Special miracles were wrought by his hands, 
and shuffle along the ground toward them,|and the word of God mightily grew and pre-|young man who resided in Oneida county, 


scolding all the while in a barsh voice. 


The same author gives the experience of a 


Ijvailed. One effect especially noticed of this} New York, which strikingly portrays the 


feared at first that they might kill him, but 1| work of Divine Grace was, that “ many that|pernicious effects produced on the minds of 


goon found that he was able to take care of|believed came, and confessed, and showed their| young and excitable people by reading works 
himself. I would turn over stones and dig|deeds.” 


into ant-hills for him, and he would lick up 


An interesting case of this kind is men- 


the ants so fast that a stream of them seemed |tioned in the Memoirs of the late Charles G. 


going into his mouth unceasingly. I kept 
him till late in the fall, when he disappeared, 
probably going south, and I never. saw him 
again.” —Scribner’s Monthly. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No, 26, 
(CONFESSION AND RESTITUTION.) 

A lad, who was employed about the store 
of a mercantile firm, was once tempted to take 
a few cents belonging to his employers, to ob- 
tain the means of procuring some gratification 
which his appetite craved. He knew that 
the act was wrong, but endeavored to quiet 
his conscience by determining to replace the 
money at a future time. 


and if it had not been for the preserving care | 
of his Heavenly Father, whose tender mercy 
is over all His works, and who seeks to re- 
claim His wandering children from the paths 
of sin, the erring boy might have gone to still 
greater lengths in the way toruin. He still 
kept in his mind the sum which he had clan- 
destinely taken, and never lost sight of the 
purpose of restoring it. Coming more under| 
the influence of serious impressions, his con-! 
victions for the wrong step he had taken were | 
strengthened ; and the feeling gradually set-| 
tled on his mind, that before he could hope to 
experience Divine forgiveness and the return 
of true peace, he must humble himself so far 





lshe had done. 


Finney, the President of Oberlin College. On 
one occasion, he resided for a time in the city 
of New York ; and while there, was visited by 
a young woman, whose conscience had been 
awakened. She had been in the habit of pilfer- 
ing, from her childhood; taking from her 
schoolmates and others handkerchiefs, breast- 
pins, pencils, and whatever she had an oppor- 
tunity to steal. She made confession respect- 
ing some of these things, and asked what she 
should do. He told hershe must return them 
and make confession to those from whom she 
had taken them. Her convictions were so 
deep that she dare not withhold, and so she 
began the work of making confession and 
restitution. As she went forward with it, 


The same thing was|she continued to recall more and more in- 
frequently repeated, until his indebtedness had | 


increased from a few cents to a few dollars .| 


stances of the kind; for her thefts had ex- 
tended to almost every kind of article that a 
young woman could use. From time to time 
she would call on her friend, and report what 
He relates what took place 
in one particular instance, as follows: 

“ One day she informed me that she had a 
shawl which she had stolen from a daughter 
of Bishop Hobart, then bishop of New York, 
whose residence was on St. John’s Square, 
and near St. John’s Church. As usual, I told 
her she must restore it. A few days after, 
she called and related to me the result. She 
said she folded up the shawl in a paper, and 


'went with it, and rung the bell at the bishop’s 


door; and when the servant came, she handed 
him the bundle directed to the bishop. She 


as to make confession of his fault to the per- ‘made no explanation, but turned immediately 
son wronged. He clearly saw, that it would away, and ran around the corner into another 
not be sufficient secretly to restore the money. |street, lest some one should look out and see 
The natural will struggled strongly against/ which way she went, and find out who she 
bearing this cross; but he found there was no|was. But after she got around the corner, 
other way to obtain relief than to submit to|her conscience smote her, and she said to her- 
the judgments of the Lord, and to lie as with | self, ‘I have not done this thing right. Some- 
his mouth in the dust, so that he might obtain | body else may be suspected of having stolen 
hope. He was strengthened to yield up his the shawl, unless I make known to the bishop 
will in this matter, and to resolve that as soon | who did it.’ 

as he was able, he would return the money,| “She turned around, went immediately 
with an open acknowledgment of the cause | back, and inquired if she could see the bishop. 
which required it. Some years elapsed before | Being informed that she could, she was con- 
he was in a position to earn anything by his\ducted to his study. She then confessed to 
own labors—and the discharge of this obliga-|him, told him about the shawl, and all that 
tion was one of the earliest uses to which his|had passed. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘and how did the 
earnings were applied. He received a kind|bishop receive you? ‘Qh,’ said she, ‘ when 


letter in response from one of his former em- 
ployers, acknowledging its receipt. During | 
the years in which this load rested upon him, 
before it was thus happily thrown off, he kept 
among his papers a written statement of the 
transaction ; so that it might be made known 
to those interested, if any accident should pre- 
vent the fulfilling of his resolution. 

This anecdote is by no means a singwlar 
one; but simple as it is, it has seemed to the 
writer to be instructive, and to furnish an 
illustration of the Scripture declaration, “ He 
that covereth his sins shall not prosper: but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall 
have mercy.” 


I told him, he wept, laid his hand on my head, 
and said he forgave me, and prayed God to 
forgive me.’ ‘And have you been at peace in 
your mind,’ said I, ‘about that transaction 
since?’ ‘O yes!’ said she. This process con- 
tinued for weeks, and I think for months. 
This girl was going from place to place in all 
parts of the city, restoring things that she 
had stolen, and making confession.” 

The result of this thorough work was what 
might have been expected—humility, broken- 
ness of heart, contrition of spirit, and finally 
love, joy and peace. When the time drew 
near for C. G. Finney to leave New York, ho| 
mentioned the case to his friend A. G. Phelps, 


of a sensational character. This young man 
having been visited by Divine grace, and 
brought under deep conviction for sin, made 
the following statement: “Several years ago 
a book was put into my hands called, ‘ The 
pirate’s own book.’ I read it and it produced 
& most extraordinary effect upon my mind. 
It inspired me with a kind of terrible and in- 
fernal ambition to be the greatest pirate that 
ever lived. I made up my mind to be at the 
head of all the highway robbers and bandits 
and pirates, whose history was ever written. 
But my religious education was in my way. 
The teaching and prayers of my parents 
seemed to rise up before me, so that I could 
not go forward. But I had heard that it was 
possible to grieve the Spirit of God away, and 
to quench His influence so that one would feel 
itno more. I had read also that it was pos- 
sible to sear my conscience, so that that would 
not trouble me. After my resolution was 
taken, my first business was to get rid of my 
religious convictions, so as to be able to go on 
and perpetrate all manner of robberies and 
murders, without any compunction of con- 
science. 

* After a little while I made up my mind 
that I would commit some crime, and see 
how it would affect me. There was a school- 
house across the way from our house ; and one 
evening I went and set it on fire. I then went 
to my room, and to bed. Soon, however, the 
fire was discovered. I arose, and mingled 
with the crowd that gathered to put it out ; 
but all our efforts were in vain, and it burnt 
to the ground.” 

The first step which the awakened sinner 
felt impelled to take, was to call on one of the 
trustees of the property that had been so 
wantonly destroyed, and make to him a fall 
confession. He wasa religious man, and was 
deeply affected by the recital. He undertook 
to inform the other trustees of the circum- 
stance; and told the penitent youth, that he 
believed they would all unite in forgiving him 
for what had been done. 

But the mind of this returning prodigal was 
not yet at ease. A public meeting for religious 
worship was to be held in the evening. To 
this he went, and meeting Finney at the door 
of the house, told him that he must make a 
public confession: that several young men 
had been suspected of this thing, and he wished 
the people to know who had done it, and that 
he had no accomplice. He added, “ Mr. Fin- 
ney, wont you tell the people? I will be pre- 
sent and say anything that may be necessary 
to say, if any body should ask any questions ; 
but I do not feel asif I could open my mouth. 
You can tell them all about it.” His family 
were well known and much beloved in the 
community; and the statement of the facts 
made a great impression. The people sobbed 
and wept all over the congregation. 

The experience of the awakened sinner in 
all ages, is typified by the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. The work of the Holy Spirit 
on his heart ever leads him to adopt the lan- 
guage, “I will arise and goto my Father, and 


= 


In the Acts of the Apostles it is said that|who promised to watch over her for good.'say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 


Paul continued on one occasion for two years'She subsequently married, and appears to Heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more 


worthy to be called thy son.” And those 
who have submitted to the government of 
the Prince of peace, and have enrolled them- 
selves under His banner, when they see such 
returning wanderers, will still partake of that 
joy which is felt in Heaven over every sinner 
that repenteth. 


For “The Friend.” 
William Penn’s Travels in Holland and Germany, 
in 1677. 
(Concluded from page 126.) 

On the 21st of the Tenth month these 
Friends left Briel, and on the 24th landed at 
Harwick. 

“Wonderfully impressive and winning must 
have been Penn’s dealings with men. Being 
cast among people, who from high to low 
were prepossessed against Quaker doctrines 
and Quaker babits, he readily secured, wher- 
ever he went, a respectful hearing, cowed by 
his calm and dignified presence the brutish in- 
stincts of adversaries—the Count of Falken- 
stein only excepted—charmed strangers in 
spite of themselves with his gentle power, and 
mightily stirred the souls of those over whom 
he gained control. Not a few persons were 
drawn to him by strange sympathy. Do. 
cenius, of Cologne, followed him to Rotter- 
dam, the Hague, and finally to Briel, the port 
where Penn embarked. A gentleman in Ley- 
den, formerly professor at the university, was 
equally fascinated. ‘The men felt our spirits, 
and, therefore, loved us.’ Many other in- 
stances of this magnetic power exerted by 
Penn are recorded in his account. 

‘We cannot think too highly of the noble 
stand which Penn took as the champion of 
toleration and religious liberty in a country 
where he was a stranger, or, as he himself ex- 
presses it, ‘a lonely pelican in the wilderness,’ 
He undertook this difficult task with consum- 
mate tact, tempering the strength of his argu- 
ments with gentleness of tone, and resting 
his appeals on the highest conception of Chris- 
lianity. It does not detract from his merit, 
that he was in advance of his age, that the 
eee Quaker and Schwirmer outweighed 
all argument, and that persecution of all dis- 
senting Christians continued to be the rule 
with Church and State. 

«But there was reserved to him a satisfac- 
tion which rarely falls to the lot of reformer 
and theorist, the privilege of having a field of 
action placed under his control, upon which 
to carry out, and test by experiment the prin- 
ciples that he had advocated. Already West 
Jersey had, at his advice, inserted in her fun- 
damental law the provision which sounds like 
a pean to liberty, that no one should ‘in the 
least be punished or hurt in person, estate, or 
privilege for the sake of his opinion, judg- 
ment, faith, or worship toward God in mat- 
ters of religion; for no man, nor numbers of 
men upon earth have power to rule over men’s 
consciences.’ In giving to Pennsylvania the 
‘Great Law,’ he establishes here that freedom 
of conscience, which he had pleaded for in 
court, which he had advocated in prison, and 
which he had urged with eloquent appeals on 
the King of Poland, the Elector Palatine, and 
the City Councils of Emden. 

“And in Pennsylvania it was also where 
the seed he had scattered in Holland and Ger- 
many came to a rich barvest, though in a form 
not foreseen or intended. If by his words 
‘the great and notable day dawning in Ger- 
many, ho meant a prospective growth of the 
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Friends’ religious views in Germany, his hopes 
were destined to be disappointed. The feeble 
sparks which the Friends had left here and 
there were soon trodden out, and the yearn- 
ing after a more intense and spiritual religious 
life sought for itself different channels. 

“ Bat William Penn of 1677 was not for- 
gotten in 1682. I have already dwelt upon! 
the fact that the grant of a vast tract of land 
in the western hemisphere to the travelling 
missionary from England was in Germany 
hailed with joy by those who had seen and 
heard him, that the Company founded in 
Frankfort, which brought five shares, or 25,- 
000 acres of Pennsylvania land, originated 
with his personal friends, and that the Qua- 
kers of Krisheim, who in 1677 had listened to 
his discourses, belonged to the first settlers of 
Germantown. Crefeld, also, where, as we 
learn of Stephen Crisp, the principles of the 
Friends had found entrance, furnished a num. 
ber of purchasers and settlers. Benjamin 
Furly, of Rotterdam, Penn’s travelling com- 
panion, was the agent through whom the land 
purchase was negotiated, and passage pro- 
cured. Furly, applying to James Claypole, 
engaged passage for them on the Concord, 
master William Jeffries, a staunch vessel of 
500 tons burthen. It was to sail on the 17th 
of July, but, as the Crefelders were delayed, 
did not leave till the 24th. This pioneer guard 
of German emigrants to America consisted of 
thirty-three persons forming thirteen families, 
the heads of which were: Dirk op den Graeff, 
Herman op den Graeff, Abraham op den Graeff, 
Lenert Arets, Tunes Kunders,* Reinert Tisen, 
Wilhelm Strepers, Jan Lensen, Peter Keurlis, 
Jan Simens, Johannes Bleickers, Abraham 
Tunes, Jan Liicken. The Concord had a 
rather long, but otherwise pleasant passage, 
arriving in Philadelphia on the 8th of October, 
1683. James Claypole, who was himself a 
passenger, thus reports in his first letter from 
Philadelphia: ‘The blessing of the Lord did 
attend us, so that we had a very comfortable 
passage, and had our health all the way.’ 
There was, in fact, & gain in the number of 
passengers when the Concord arrived, Peter 
Bleickers being born on board. 

“Francis Daniel Pastorius, the agent of the 
Frankfort Company, came over a few weeks 
before the rest, in the America, Captain 
Wasey. He at once reported to Penn, who 
received him with the greatest kindness, and 
repeatedly drew him to his table. What a 
joyous meeting it must have been when Penn 
welcomed his Krisheim friends on the free 
soil of Pennsylvania, where the freedom to 
worship God was as untrammelled as the air 
and the sunlight. They lost no time prepar- 
ing new homes for themselves in the ‘German 
town,’ and it was there, in Peter Shoemaker’s 
house, that Penn again edified them with dis- 
course and exhortation. 

It was thus William Penn himself who 
opened the gates through which Germany 
poured a continuous and widening stream of 
emigration into the new province. For it so 
happened, that the very parts which he had 
visited were soon afterwards overrun by the 
armed hordes of Louis XIV. In bold defiance 
of treaty stipulations, the French King laid 
violent hands on whole provinces of Western 
Germany, and the warfare against the un- 


* Tunes Kunders, afterwards known as Dennis Con- 
rad, was the Friend at whose house the first Friends’ 
meeting was held in Germantown. 


happy Palatinate was carried on with unpar. 
alleled cruelty. Speier, Worms, Mannheim, 
Heidelberg, with many other cities, and bun. 
dreds of villages, were devastated with fire 
and rapine. Those that could escape to Penn. 
sylvania, blessed the asylum prepared for 
them, and twice blessed its enlightened and 
kind-hearted founder. 

“Not only the Pennsylvania pioneers of 
English nationality recognize in William Penn 
their head and leader; the standard of re. 
ligious liberty that he planted here, shone as 
a beacon sign, also, to the oppressed multi- 
tudes of Germany, and gladly they flocked to 
the fertile vales, whither the gentle Friend 
invited them.” 


—_—_+ = 
For “The Friend.” 


John Croker. 


(Continued from page 126.) 


In course of time John Croker heard from 
his father, who desired him to return home; 
preparations were therefore made by his 
friends, and passage engaged for him on a ves- 
sel bound for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in Eng- 
land. They also saw that he was sufficiently 
provided with those things which would be 
necessary for his accommodation after reach- 
ing England, as well as to enable him to get 
to his father, who resided a considerable 
distance from Newcastle. After having been 
in America four years, he embarked for his 
native land, in the hope of rejoining his pa- 
rents and relatives. 

They were preserved upon the boisterous 
seas until, as they judged, they were within 
one hundred leagues of England, when they 
met with three ships. The master of their 
vessel (who was a Friend) desirous of obtain- 
ing news from England, spoke with one of 
these vessels; but to their trouble and sorrow, 
they proved to be three French privateers (it 
being a time of war), who made them stop; 
went on board their vessel, stripped them of 
most of their clothing, separated them, put- 
ting some on one vessel and some on another. 
Each vessel then started on a separate course. 

We give in John Croker’s own words, the 
following account: —‘“ This fresh exercise 
brought more than a common fear upon me, 
(1 being in one of those ships that remained 
at sea), fearing how I should be dealt with, 
and what sufferings I should undergo. I 
was, in respect to clothes, almost naked, and 
destitute of relief beyond what our enemies 
would be pleased to bestow, whose hearts 
God so far opened towards us that we did 
not want for bread or water, and sometimes 
were allowed pork, beef, peas, and beverage, 
and at certain times a draught of sour wine; 
yet still I was in fear, not knowing whither 
we should be carried. 

“The ship in which we were, being a priva- 
teer of twenty-six guns, and out at sea on that 
account, she sailed far northward, until we 
fell in amongst islands of ice, and were forced 
to lie by in the night, for fear we should run 
amongst some of these islands, or great rocks 
of ice. For about six weeks I took my rest 
on the boards in the ship’s hold, in which time 
they chased one vessel; but they thinking it 
too large and mighty for them, our ship being 
a better sailer, they let her pass. Soon after 
they took a Dutch ship bound for Newfound- 
land; this vessel they took with them to 
Newfoundland; and as we drew near it, they 
put us on shore upon a small island or rock, 
(which lay between some other islands,) upon 
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which there was no house, nor any fresh |in six weeks time saved about two hundred 


water, or shelter. Being twenty-eight of us 
jn number, they gave us a sail and some oars 
and poles to make a tent; in which we all 
jay without any beds, having only some straw, 
which they brought us, and stones for our 
pillows with which we were forced to be con- 
tented. Yet I found God’s providence was 
over me, 80 that I was preserved healthy and 
sound. Ob! the great goodness of God is fresh 
in my mind, now at the time of my writing 
this, and I hope the impression of it will re- 
main as long as I live; so that I may never 
forget what I met with in my youth, and 
how the Lord preserved me through it all. 

“The French used once or twice a week to 
visit us, and bring us some spruce beer, water, 
pork, peas, and plenty of bread. Of the bread 
we ate sparingly, laying up some in store 
against a time of scarcity, fearing such might 
come; the bread we hid in some of the hol- 
low rocks, that it might not hinder or stop 
them from bringing or supplying us with 
more, as usual. There were also, about our 
rock, or little island, plenty of lobsters, of 
which we caught some, and boiled and ate 
them, which were a great help to us. Al- 
though we were not in any great want, con- 
sidering our circumstances, yet we were but 
thinly clothed, and the season not very hot; 
—I having left me only one shirt, one pair of 
breeches, and a hat; until some taking com- 
passion on me, gave me a thin linsey-woolsey 
frock, one old shirt, and an old pair of stock- 
ings and shoes, for which I was very thank- 
ful. 

“In this mean condition, I with the rest 
continued on this island about six weeks, in 
which time we contrived our escape. There 
was an island at about half a mile distance 
from us, which was inhabited by the French 
for the fishing, whose boats went to and fro 
by us almost every day ; and there were also 
on our island, some pieces of boards and wood, 
which had been used, I suppose, by the French- 
men, at times when they dried fish there, 
and were by them left; their boats were also 
lying at a wharf on the said inhabited island, 
but guarded as we afterwards understood, 
though then unknown to us. We one day 
took particular notice of one of their boats, 
which, with several others, lay near the said 
wharf; and our men proposed in the night 
by a float, to endeavor to swim out and get it. 
We, therefore, made a raft, by tying together 
with rope-yarn, such wood and boards as we 
found on the island, and two of our men, not- 
withstanding several privateers were lying by 
us as a guard, were so courageous, that they 
ventured in the night to stand on this raft we 
had made, and put off towards the boat which 
we had observed. Having got to her, they 


found nobody in her, and the watch or guard! 


being in their huts very busy in discourse, 
those two men cut the moorings of the boat 
and let her fall off with the tide, which was 
going out, and brought the boat towards us; 
by their help we attained the same, which 
made us rejoice. 

“ There happened, far beyond expectation, 
to be in the boat, oars, sails, a compass, some 
pork and butter, a tinder-box and candle, 
with materials for striking fire; also some 
of the Frenchmen’s jerkins, made of lamb 
skins, with the wool inward ; a pottage pot, 
an axe and some fishing tackle, all which 
were very needful and serviceable tous. We 


weight of bread, which was now of great ser- 
vice; and such of us as were willing, being in 
number twenty-five, got into the boat, leav- 
ing seven, who were of fearful hearts, behind 
us; our number having beenincreased. And 
trusting ourselves to Divine Providence, we 
put off for the main ocean, amidst the mighty 
waves of a troublesome sea, not without divers 
fears lest we should be taken again by our 
enemics, or swallowed up by the great waters, 
the waves of which grew very high and ter- 
rible. Although it did not rain, yet we could 
not keep ourselves dry, and some of us were 
forced, with our bats, to dip out the water 
which broke over the boat.” 
(To be continued.) 





Selected. 
“T WAS A STRANGER, AND YE TOOK ME IN.” 
’Neath skies that winter never knew 
The air was full of light and balm, 
And warm and soft the Gulf wind blew 
Through orange bloom and groves of palm. 


A stranger from the frozen North, 

Who sought the fount of health in vain, 
Sank homeless on the alien earth, 

And breathed the languid air with pain. 


God’s angel came! The tender shade 
Of pity made her blue eye dim ; 

Against her woman’s breast she laid 
The drooping, fainting head of him. 


She bore him to a pleasant room, 
Flower-sweet and cool with salt sea air, 

And watched beside his bed, for whom 
His far-off sisters might not care. 


She fanned his feverish brow and smoothed 
Its lines of pain with tenderest touch. 

With holy hymn and prayer she soothed 
The trembling soul that feared so much. 


Through her the peace that passeth sight 
Came to him, as he lapsed away 

As one whose troubled dreams of night 
Slide slowly into tranquil day. 


The sweetness of the Land of Flowers 
Upon his lonely grave she laid : 
The jasmine dropped its golden showers, 
The orange lent its bloom and shade. 
And something whispered in her thought, 
More sweet than mortal voices be: 
“The service thou for him hast wrought 
O daughter! hath been done for me.” 
John G. Whittier. 


For “The Friend.” 
Teaching the Dumb to Speak. 

For some years past there has been in ope- 
ration at Mystic, Conn., a school for the in- 
struction of deaf and dumb children, in which 
they are taught to speak, by imitating the 
motions of the mouth. 
thisinstitution, known as the ‘‘ Whipple Home 
School for Deaf Mutes,” written by a person 
who has recently visited it, published in the 
Zion’s Herald, the following is condensed :— 

It seems that three generations ago, Jon- 
athan Whipple, of this village, set himself to 
teach his son, utterly deaf from infancy, to 
read the lips of those about him, and by imi- 
tating their movements and the movements 
of all the vocal organs, to speak as well as un- 
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well informed, the stage-driver seemed to be 
much interested in talking with him. They 
rode together nearly a whole afternoon, and 
never once did the stage-driver suspect that his 
companion wasdeaf. Asit began to grow dark, 
however, the truth had to be revealed, and 
never was @ man more astonished than was 
the stage-driver to find that he had been con- 
versing for hours in his natural tone of voice 
with a deaf man. 

During the winter he followed the occupa- 
tion of butchering, and was employed within 
a circuit of several miles. He was one day 
working at a distance from home when he 
cut his finger, and went into the house to get 
it wrapped up. There were two women in 
the room when he entered, and instead of 
speaking he simply held up bis wounded fin- 
ger with asmile. The woman of the house 
knew that he was deaf and naturally suppos- 
ed him to be dumb. 

With much sympathy she found a piece of 
cloth, and wrapped up his finger. While doing 
so she remarked to her companion that it was 
a pity tbat this poor deaf man had cut his 
finger so badly. What was her surprise when, 
with a perfectly natural tone and accent, — 
Whipple, whoread her lips, said, ‘ Never mind ; 
accidents will happen!’ The woman after- 
wards said that she came near fainting, for she 
thought he spoke for the first time in his life, 

He said that when people speak loudly they 
articulate more plainly, and when strangers 
with whom he was conversing spoke with 
mouths half shut, he sometimes told them he 
was deaf. They raised their voices, thinking 
to make him hear, and in so doing opened 
their mouths, thus giving him a better view 
of the organs of speech. 

One day he was shingling the roof of a house 
when a man went by, and seeing him there 
asked him the way to a neighboring place. 
The man scarcely looked at him, and though 
he knew by his stopping that he was saying 
something, he could not catch a word of it. 
Putting bis hand to his ear in a listening atti- 
tude, he said, ‘ Please speak a little louder; 
I’m hard of hearing.’ The man then turned 
straight towards him and opened his mouth, 
and though — Whipple heard not a breath 
of noise, he answered bis question without 
difficulty. 

It was natural that with such an achieve- 
ment before them, the Whipples should taro 
their attention to the novel line of teaching, 
in which their ancestor had been so successful. 
Hence the ‘Home School,’ where we found 
children of different ages and widely-varying 


From an account of|degrees of capacity, all being taught to read 


the lips and use the voices they themselves 
had never heard, in such a way as to be clearly 
understood by those around them. For the 
latter purpose they are drilled in the most 
minute observation of the movements of their 
teacher’s throat, tongue, teeth, and lips. Their 
hands are placed against his throat when he 
articulates a given word, and then against 
their own, which they must cause to assume 
the same shape and motion. Zerah C. Whip- 


derstand. The task was one requiring labor|ple, an exceedingly intelligent young man, is 
and patience, but the father was so successful|the chief instructor, and most curious it was 
that well-nigh incredible anecdotes of his son’s| to study the hieroglyphic alphabet invented 
proficiency are vouched for by his family. |by him, in which are pictured out the posi- 

The facility with which this man could read|tions, both absolute and relative, of the vocal 
the lips, is illustrated by the following anec-|organs in forming the different letters and 
dotes :— When he was quite young he had! words. This, being placed on the black-board, 
occasion to make a journey. Part of it was greatly facilitates the pupil’s knowledge of 


soon got what we had into the boat, having! performed ina stage. As he was sociable and ‘going through the motions’ of speech. 
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board. 
school, yet when Z. C. Whipple would pro. 


A little girl of seven years was called te the} power, or to be capable of enduring large, or 
She had been but a few weeks in the|long continued drafts on our bodily strength. 
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Physical vigor may be said to be highly 


nounce a letter, she, who had never heard a/prized by the great majority, not only because 


single sound, would imitate very successfully 
his articulation, and then place on the board 
the word or letter she hadspoken. Her eager- 
ness of expression and the sounds issuing from 


necessity for its employment is generally more 
frequent and continuous, bat also from the 
supposition that its active exercise increases 
the vital force and tends to secure longevity. 


the little throat of one who had no idea of} But mental culture has become far less limited 


articulation, a few weeks since, were not a lit- 
tle startling. 

Willie Downing was the greatest curiosity. 
He is a congenital mute, who, until eleven 
years of age, had not only never spoken a 
word, but had no idea of language, and did 
not even know that the most common objects 
had names. He is now seventeen, and speaks 
considerably, and reads surprisingly well. As 
he stood before us and read the twenty-sixth 
Psalm, pronouncing with the greatest distinct- 
ness its polysyllables, and its aspirates and fina! 
consonants, and I remembered that this young 
man had no more idea of sound than I have 
of a sixth sense, the performance seemed to 
me one of the most wonderful I had ever seen, 
and in any other age than ours altogether 
impossible. In no country save one where 
Christ’s Gospel has mellowed men’s hearts 
with a sense of brotherhood, can we look for 
such luminous ‘ evidences of Christianity’ as 
are afforded by the pains bestowed upon this 
boy. 

The tears were in my eyes, as turning to 
Zerah Whipple, I said, ‘Your patience is as 
pathetic as Willie’s voice.’ ‘ You appreciate 
it the more from having been a teacher,’ said 
the young man with a grateful smile, and he 
aided: ‘ You think, perhaps, Iam not moved 
by that voice he never heard, because I have 
so long been with him, but I can hardly listen 
with composure. As he read just now, my 
thoughts went back eight years to our first 
lesson, when I took him by the hands, getting 
him to watch my lips while I articulated the 
simplest sound. But the poor child thought 
it was only my peculiar way of breathing, 
and after an hour of effort he became angry, 
and putting his curved hands to his eyes to 
indicate spectacles, and grasping his chin, to 
indicate a beard, he puffed savagely at me, 
this being his method of declaring that his 
father, who wore glasses and a beard would 
take his part, if I did not let his son Willie 
alone. ButI knew that it was the crisis hour, 
so I held on to him, with my feet grasping his 
so that he could not kick, with his hands in 
mine, and the perspiration streaming down 
both our faces, as I watched the clock four 
hours, at the end of which time his head fell 
on my shoulder, and he was fast asleep.’ 


rr 


For “ The Friend ” 

There are few, if any, who will not acknow- 
ledge that health is a great blessing, and that 
its preservation or promotion, is a legitimate 
object of careful attention ; though like many 
other right things, either may be pursued over- 
zealously or in a wrong way. The ancients 
estimated courage as a prime virtue, and there- 
fore set a high value on bodily strength, with 
fearlessness in using it. Notwithstanding the 
clearer views of the moderns in relation to the 
true constituents of courage, and their posses- 
sion of a more elevated criterion of moral and 
intellectual worth, we seem to have inherited 
from our uncivilized progenitors, a strong de- 
sire for—or at least it appears to be a natural 
object of ambition to possess—great physical 


than formerly ; a much longer portion of early 
life is devoted to the development of the in- 
tellectual faculties, and various means are re- 
sorted to to incite the student to close and 
wearisome study of the various branches of 
literature and science, embraced in what is 
considered a good modern education. 

Great evils, though not always recognized 
by those who ought to be on the watch to 
prevent them, attend the overstraining of the 
mental faculties or the physical organs, and 
life-long diseases arising therefrom, are not 
unfrequently wondered at and mourned over, 
while the cause producing them may be un- 
discovered and even unsuspected. 

It is necessary to keep in remembrance that 
both mental labor and corporeal activity in- 
volve the development of forces appertaining 
to the organisms of a body that is “ wonder- 
fully and fearfully made ;” that these forces 
are limited and mutable, and those organ- 
isms of exceeding delicacy in their structure, 
and liable to derangement and disease, when 
overworked themselves, or made to suffer in 
sympathy with others too severely tasked. 
If then the demand on the action of an organ 
is greater or longer continued than its innate 
force or capacity for endurance is fitted pro- 
perly to meet or bear, the extra force expended 
will probably damage the organ in its struc. 
ture, and thus render it less competent to per- 
form its functions in the future. Such deteri- 
oration may not be so speedily manifested in 
those parts of the system which are subject 
to the government of the will, as in those 
parts which may be said to act automatically 
and never have entire rest, and on which the 
involuntary phenomena of life depend ; such 
as the heart which circulates the blood, the 
lungs by which we breathe, the stomach and 


intestines by which digestion is carried on, and | 


the various secretory and excretory glands, &c. 

The occupations in which many men have 
to engage, in order to obtain the means for 
subsistence, compel great physical exertion, 
and in such cases, if pure air and suitable 
nourishment are supplied, the organs brought 
into requisition—generally the muscles—ac- 
commodate themselves to the demand made 
upon them, and may increase in size and 
strength. But this does not render the sys- 
tem any more tenacious of life, and indeed it 
is from among the class of hard workers—if 
we except the intemperate—that the most 
deaths occur in what is called middle life. 
Athletes and young men who frequently en- 
gage in games which require violent muscular 
exertion, expose themselves to some lesion of 
the heart or lungs, and not a few of them pay 
for their sport by impaired health during the 
remainder of life. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, who, with large capa- 
city for investigating the subject and forming 
a correct judgment, together with unusual 
opportunities for its study, makes the follow- 
ing remarks in a recent work, “ We hear men, 
and statesmen speaking enthusiastically of 
competitions of strength, as though they were 









the back-bone of the physical life of England, 
The assumption is a foolisherror. By skilfal 
training it is quite true that men may, and 
are, broaght to a fine external standard ; but 
the external development is so commonly the 
covering of an internal and fatal evil, that I 
venture to affirm there is not in England q 
trained professional athlete, of the age of 
thirty-five, who has been ten years at his call- 
ing, who is not disabled.” 

The heart, sometimes spoken of as the cita. 
del of life, is complex in its structure, liable 
to derangement in its several parts, and in its 
deterioration, implicating more or less the 
functions of all other organs. In the ordinary 
performance of its duty, it undergoes over 
4,000 beats, or expansion and contraction of 
its ventricles, in an hour, which amounts to 
about 100,000 beats in a day, and in a body 
of common size, drives about 18,500 pounds 
of blood through the whole extent of the cir- 
culatory tubes in the same time. This is no 
light task for the little hollow muscle, even 
when it isin a healthy condition and the bod 
at comparative rest, and it is marvellous that 
while so “ fearfully made,” it holds on in its 
incessant work so long. Ofcourse, violent or 
long continued muscular exertion imposes 
extra duty on it and on the lungs ; which 
latter must work in harmony with it, in order 
to purify the crimson stream, while the heart 
drives it to the remotest portion of the system. 
For perfect health its muscular fibres must 
retain their normal size and strength, while 
the delicate valves, placed in the walls that 
separate one department from another, mast 
fit accurately the aperture they are intended 
to close, and respond instantly when required 
to open or shut. 

Properly regulated exercise may be said to 
be indispensable to healtb, and for none is it 
more loudly called, than those who are en- 
gaged for a considerable time in mental labor. 
Kspecially is this the case in school life, when 
the pupil is required to breathe the atmosphere 
of the class room for hours, studying closely, 
and thus putting a strain on the brain while 
it and the other vital organs are immature, 
highly sensitive in the performance of their 
functions, and demanding time, pure air and 
proper nourishment for their growth. Great 
mistakes are often made by teachers and 
others having charge of growing boys and 
girls, in forgetting that physical development 
ought to be nurtured as well as intellectual 
culture, and that both can be safely promoted 
without allowing one improperly to interfere 
with or override the other. There are some 
with phlegmatic temperaments who require 
frequent stimalation to induce them to over- 
come the inertia natural to them, but more 
who are indisposed to active exetcise from the 
exhaustion of nerve force, incident to over- 
taxing the brain. The latter is more fre- 
quently seen in girls than in boys; but in 
every case, unless there is a special reason 
for the contrary, properly regulated exercise 
should be enforced. 

Among boys and young men whose amuse- 
ments or sports are usually more or less rough 
and requiring greater muscular effort, care 
ought to be exercised by those who are ex- 
pected to guard against children’s want of 
judgment, to restrain them from impetuous 
or too long continued exercise, imposing on 
the heart and lungs struggles which may 
sooner or later end in organic injury. The 


games of foot-ball, base-ball, and cricket, if 














and confirm health. 


the incompetence of those trusted with train- 
ing of children, when they encourage them to 
engage in sugh contests. To become thus dis- 
tinguished for physical prowess or dexterity, 
while it adds nothing to the honorable charac- 
teristics of the man, may—as it not unfre- 
quently has—entail irremediable disease, crip- 


pling the heart or lungs in the performance of 


their functions, and sometimes abbreviating 
life. . 
Often when one of these exciting games is 
over, One or more of the players may be seen 
throwing himself on the ground or other place 
for rest; his face palo, or unnaturally flushed. 
He complains of nothing but weariness, or it 
may be of a slight catch in his breathing, and 
says he will soon be “all right.” Bat if an 
expert lays his ear on the chest, or a finger 
on the wrist, he will find the heart irregular 
in its action, sometimes intermitting a stroke, 
and again struggling preternaturally to force 
the blood out of its overtaxed apartments and 
through the lungs, a portion of which may 
be congested. With rest these symptoms of 
fanctional derangement generally pass off, 
leaving however the natural sensitiveness of 
the heart changed into an unhealthy irrita- 
bility, rendering it more readily perturbed 
and deranged; and if the same or a similar 
cause is allowed, soon or frequently to call it 
into excessive action, the foundation is laid for 
fearful cardiac disease, or some other malady 
to which the individual may be constitution- 
ally predisposed, as epilepsy, paralysis, &c. 
The evil effects of overstrained muscular effort 
are hastened and made worse where the pas- 
sions are called into play, as anger, fear or 
hate, each of which act injuriously on the 
system through the brain and organic chain 
of nerves. 

Certainly within the last few years there 
has been a striking increase of deaths attri- 
buted to “ heart disease.” This may in part 
be occasioned by the physical and mental 
strain, so commonly attending the everyday 
life of our impulsive population; but not less 
probably may no inconsiderable portion of it 
be the final termination of injuries commenced 
in the excessive physical exertions so irration- 
ally called forth in athletic sports, such as 
rowing and other games which we have men- 
tioned. Overstraining muscular exercise may 
be considered as a bodily sin, clothed in out- 
ward acts and connected with chosen times 
and places. It should be regarded as such 
and avoided, especially by the young and im- 
mature, and those having charge of them 
should impress on them the substance of the 
advice of the Apostle, “ Let your moderation 
be known unto all men.” 

12th mo. 1878. 





For “The Friend.” 
The Chemistry of Plant Growth. 
(Concluded from page 125.) 

But suppose all the various materials ne- 
cessary to nourish tho plant, are in the soil 
and air, how is it that they are taken up, and 
converted into wood and bark, leaf and stem, 
flower and seed? For however little we know 


of the processes of selection and secretion, we! 
know that all growth is the result of the ad- 


dition of little particles of external matter, 


layed in moderation, may tend to promote|taken in by the roots and leaves, and deposited 
But it has become the|/in their proper places. 
fashion to convert them into occasions for jin order to form its woody tissue, taken carbon 
fierce competitive contests of exertion as well |from the air, hydrogen from the rain water, 
as of skill, and it is no worthless evidence of|and oxygen from some of the many sources of 
that article, and piled their little atoms, one 
on another, in a definite and unchangeable 
form, and thereby slowly and silently bailt 
up, the immense trank of the mature oak. 










or shade, on the barren hill-side, or the rich 
valley, itinvariably takes just eighteen of these 
atoms of carbon, and adds to them thirty of 


it was still a portion of the parent plant, is 


supplied in abundance in immediate proxim- 
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The oak-sprout has, 


But wherever it grows, whether in the light 


hydrogen, and fifteen of oxygen to form each 
little particle of woody fibre. 

A seed is placed in the warm moist ground. 
The germ which was matured within it while 


incited by the sun’s rays to take to itself little 
particles of the rich material, which it finds 


ity, in other parts of the seed. Thus it grows 
—sending downward an organism adapted to 
supplying its future wants from the soil,— 
and upward a different organism, which de- 
velopes stem and leaves, and drinks in nour- 
ishment from the air. These continually draw 
to it, those peculiar elements which it requires; 
it grows by them, flowers, forms its seed for its 


successor, and, in the fulness of its time, dies. 


Much of this process is mystery to us. But 
however much we may find out concerning 
it, we cannot but admire the greater than 
human wisdom, which planned the beautiful 
laws of its growth, and watches over their 
operations. 

The roots grow downward and sideways 
into the soil. When they come in contact 
with proper food, they absorb it, and with 
the rest of the plant are nourished by it. If 
in any direction the earth is a desert to them, 
they die. Thus we see such a mat of roots 
around decaying matter, that feeds them; 
thus willow roots follow the water courses, 
The extremity is a bud, which is continually 
pushing itself on. This point has no power 
to absorb nourishment, as may be proven by 
immersing it alone in the soil, when the plant 
will die. The real absorbents are on the side 
of the root, consisting usually of little hair- 
like rootlets, that branch from the main stem. 
These take up by endosmose in a dissolved, 
fluid state, whatever the plant requires, select- 
ing with wonderful accuracy, its peculiar food. 
The juices rise in the stem, whether as a result 
of propulsion from below, or suction from 
above due to evaporation from the leaves, or 
a union of both, is not certainly determined. 
Whatever it be, there is very considerable 
upward pressure exerted. A column of mer- 
eury 30 inches high has been held up, by 
the pressure of the ascending sap of a grape 
vine in the spring. It need not be supposed 
when we see the juice flowing from a cut in 
the bark, that under normal conditions there 
is such a rapid current. The vessels are kept 
full of sap. Where any vent is found, a flow 
is set up, and the deficiency is supplied from 
below. A plant in the sunshine in dry air, is 
rapidly losing water by evaporation. Hence 
such a plant has a more rapid flow of sap, 
than one in the shade, or in moist atmosphere. 
Ifthis evaporation becomes greater than the 
roots can supply, wilting takes place, though 
enough material is deposited in stem and root, 
to keep it alive for some time after absorption 
ceases. Plants like the beet and turnip have 
a great magazine of food stored away for the 








needs of the second year, when flower and 
seed are to be perfected. 





















during the night. 
drawn from the soil, the loss from the leaves 









the lapse of two weeks. 
for months in this way; with some it was 
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A series of interesting and complete exper- 


iments, has jast been published in Paris by 
Prof. J. Boussingault, on the office of the 
leaves in transpiring water and absorbing 
food. 
pots, which were covered on top by a sheet 
of india rubber, so that no water could escape 
by evaporation, or otherwise, from the pot. 
The whole was then repeatedly weighed, and 
the loss of water by evaporation of the leaves 
noted. 
it was found that the plant lost hourly, for 
every square metre of surface, 65 grammes in 


Healthy plants were placed in glazed 


In the case of a Jerusalem artichoke, 


the sunshine, 8 grammes in the shade, and 3 
When the roots were with- 


was only about half as great. To determine 
which side of the leaf transpired the most 
rapidly, the opposite sides of two leaves were 


coated with tallow, and the loss by evapora- 
tion noted, when it was found that the under 


side lost more than four times the upper. 
The ability of leaves to take the place of 


roots in absorbing food, was investigated with 
great care. 


A forked branch of lilac, was ar- 
ranged, so that one branch was immersed in 
water, while the other was exposed to the open 


air. Evaporation went on as usual from the 


latter, and its foliage was fresh and green after 
Other plants lived 


necessary that the immersed portion be mach 


greater than the exposed portion, in others 
they were equal. 
the one office of taking in water, the leaves 


It was thus found that in 


may replace the roots. 

Then the ability of the leaves to absorb 
mineral matter, which was formerly supposed 
to belong to the roots alone, was tried. Drops 
of water, holding in solution various mineral 
fertilizers, were placed on a leaf, and cover- 
ed with watch glasses having greased edges 
to protect from dirt and evaporation. Land 
plaster was found to be completely absorbed. 
Solutions of sulphate and nitrate of potassium, 
of common salt and some ammonia salts, were 
also wholly or partly taken into the circula- 
tion of the leaf. These show that leaves may 
have a more extensive use in the vegetable 
economy than is usually supposed, in absorb- 
ing the various ammonia salts that exist in 
the atmosphere, the dust that may settle upon 
them, and the mineral matter which the rain 
has dissolved out of the air. - 

Such is a brief and imperfect summary of 
what is known as to the chemistry of plant 
growth. But behind all this, exists the unex- 
plained mystery of life. Why does the par- 
ticular combination of Carbon, Hydrogen and 
Oxygen, which we call the germ of an acorn, 
have the power to develope into an oak tree 
and nothing else ? How do its rootlets absorb 
food, fitted only toits peculiar wants? When 
absorbed, what determines its placing in the 
plant, and the kind of tissue which it may 
form, wood, leaf, flower, orseed? In the face 
of the discoveries of the present day, which 
to our fathers would have seemed impossible 
to achieve, and irreverent to claim, we may 
well hesitate to say what may not be done 
in the future. But properly looked at, any 


discovery in this mysterious field, would not 
cause us less to reverence the inscrutable 
Being who ordained it all, and permits man, 
with his limited powers, to see but a little of 
its wonders. 18 
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TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1878. 
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A letter was received on one occasion by 
the pious William Law, from a person who 
proposed to visit him in order that he might 
receive instraction from his conversation on 
the spiritual life. In his reply declining such a 
visit, William Law points the attention of his 
correspondent to the true source of spiritual 
knowledge, telling him that “The spiritual 
life is nothing else but the working of the 
Spirit of God within us, and therefore our own 
silence must be a great part of our prepara- 
tion for it, and much speaking or delight in 
it will be often no small hindrance of that 
good which we can only have from hearing 
what the Spirit and voice of God speaketh 
within us.” 

He further adds, “To speak with the tongue 
of men or angels on religious matters is a 
much less thing than to know how to stay 
the mind upon God and abide within the 
closet of our own hearts, observing, loving, 
adoring and obeying His holy power within 
us.” 






































































































































These sentiments are“in unison with those 
which the Society of Friends has ever held ; 
and it was their conviction of the truth of the 
scripture declaration,—* That which may be 
known of God is manifest in [men], for God 
hath shown it unto them,”’—that led our pre- 
decessors so earnestly to turn the attention of 
all to the Light of Christ in their hearts, as 
the appointed Teacher, Leader and Guide of 
His people. When assembled for Divine wor- 
ship, they taught, as Robert Barclay declares, 
that “The great work of one and all ought to 
be to wait upon God; and returning out of 
their own thoughts and imaginations, to feel 
the Lord’s presence.” He says it ‘‘ hath often 
fallen out among us, that divers meetings 
have passed without one word; and yet our 
souls have been greatly edified and refreshed, 
and our hearts wonderfully overcome with 
the secret sense of God’s power and spirit.” 
And he farther testifies from his own experi- 
ence, “ When I came into the silent assemblies 
of God’s people, I felt a secret power among 
them, which touched my heart, andas I gave 
way unto it, I found the evil weakening in 
me, and the good raised up, and so I became 
thus knit and united unto them, hungering 
more and more after the increase of this power 
and life, whereby I might feel myself per- 
fectly redeemed. And indeed this is the surest 
way to become a Christian, to whom after- 










































































principles will not be wanting, but will grow 
up so much as is needful, as the natural fruit 
of this good root.” 

We do not doubt that in other religious 
professions than our own, there are many 
































true worship to Him who is “ glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises. doing wonders.’ And 
we believe that the Lord, who looketh upon 




















sure of spiritual comfort and refreshment. 








praying and preaching, whivh such think 




























wards the knowledge and understanding of 


sincere, seeking souls, and earnest Christians 
who go to their meetings with desires to offer 


the heart, often answers the sincere desires of 
such true worshippers by bestowing a mea- 


But the regular routine of reading, singing, 
must be gone through with, although “the 


life, power and virtue,” which alone can make 
them effectual may be wanting; must often 
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be a great hindrance to that communion with| The final session of the Forty-fifth Congress began 


God without which there is no worship. 

Let us then highly value our simple and un- 
ceremonious way of meeting together and wait- 
ing upon the Lord; and, when so convened, 
be fervent in spirit, wrestling for a blessing. 
When Abraham Shackleton was on his death- 
bed, that worthy elder exclaimed with much 
feeling, “Oh the elders, the elders! they should 
dig for the arising of the well of life, as with 
staves in their hands!’’ If this earnest con- 
cern prevailed among all our members, we be- 
lieve our meetings would be more eminently 
seasons of Divine favor; and that the Lord 
would hear and answer the secret petitions of 
His people, and pour out of His gifts upon 
them, so that sons and daughters would be 
raised up to bear testimony to His goodness, 
and to call on the wandering sheep to come 
into the fold of Heavenly rest and poace. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.—The additional lifesaving stations 
on the Atlantic coast, having been completed and ready 
for use, a circular has been issued, renumbering the 
stations, giving the district, boundaries, &c. It is stated 
there are 142 stations on the Atlantic coast ; 6 on the 
Gulf coast; 40 on the Lakes, and 8 stations on the 
Pacific coast. 

An order has recently been received at the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works in this city, for the construction of 
two locomotives for a railway in Nicaragua, which are 
intended for the first line of railway in that country. 

The total population of the earth is given as 1,439,- 
145,300, divided among the continents as follows: 
Europe, 312,398,480; Asia, 831,000,000; Africa, 205,- 
219,500 ; Australia and Polynesia, 4,411,300; America, 
88,116,000. 

The total number of standard silver dollars coined 
since their remonetization to the 23d ult., inclusive, is 
19,814,551. Of this number about ten and a half mil- 
lions are in the United States Treasury ; some four mil- 
lion two hundred thousand are in the mint vaults, and 
a little over five million in general circulation. 

The yield of precious metals during the 10th month 
is stated to be the lightest for years, the estimate being 

2,250,000. 

The financial report of the Register of the Treasury, 
for the fiscal year 1878, shows the total receipts from 
custom duties during the year were $130,170,680; from 
internal revenue taxes $110,581,624—making together 
$240,750,304. The total cost of collecting the customs 
was $5,826,974. 

The Chicago elevators contain at the present time 
about 6,288,942 bushels of grain. 

Mortality in this city last week 299. 

The average temperature for the Eleventh month is 
given as 44.8 degrees, which is 2.6 degrees above the 
average for the past eight years. The lowest tempera- 
ture was 28 deg. on the 5th. Thin ice was observed on 
the 5th and 9th. Nosnow during the month. The 
rainfall was light, being 2.19 inches. Prevailing direc- 
tion of wind, west. Maximum velocity of wind 38 
miles per hour. 

Markets, &c.—The following were quotations on the 
30th. Gold 1003. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1093; 5-20 cou- 
pons, 1865, 104} ; do. 1867, 106}; do. 1868, 109}; new 
’s, 1064; new 43 per cents, registered, 1043, coupons, 
1053 ; new 4 per cents 1003. 

Cotton, 93 a 9§ cts. per pound for uplands and New 
Orleans. 


white 8} cts. for export, and 11} a 12} cts. per gallon 
for home use. 


O7% 


7.50. Rye flour, $2.75 a $3.00. 


and white, $1.06 a $1.08. 


Corn, 43 a 49 cts. 
mixed, 27 


a 29 cts., and white, 30 a 31 cts. per bushel. 


45 a 60 cts. Straw, 65 a 80 cts. per 100 pounds. 


good 44 a 5 cts. 


condition. Hogs, 3} a 4} cts. per pound. 


week was $852,684. 
petroleum and corn. 


Petroleum.—Crude 7} cts. in bbls., and standard 


Flour.—Penna. and Minnesota extra, $4.25 a $4.75; 
southern and western, $4.62 a $5.25; patent, $5.50 a 


Grain.—Wheat, red, $1.05; amber, $1.06 a $1.07, 
Oats, 


Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts. ; mixed, 
Beef cattle were in demand, but prices unchanged. 
Extra Penna. and western steers, 5} a 5} cts.; fair to 


Sheep, 33 a 44 cts. per pound, as to 


The value of exports from this city during the past 
The leading articles were wheat, 


on the 2d inst. Some resolutions and bills were intro. 
duced into the Senate, and the President’s Message wag 
received and read in both Houses. The message jg 
said to give to Congress and the country, plain, business. 
like accounts of the “ state of the Union.” He says we 
are at peace with all other nations—our public credit 
has greatly improved, our manufacturing industries are 
reviving, and it is believed that general prosperity, 
which has been so long anxiously looked for, is at last 
within our reach. The yellow fever epidemic in the 
southwest is alluded to, and the attention of Congress 
is called to the necessity for the most effective measures, 
by quarantine or otherwise, for the protection of our 
seaports and the country generally from this and other 
epidemics. The various department affairs are treated 
of briefly but in a comprehensive manner. 

ForeiGn.—The steamer Pommerania which left New 
York on the 14th ult. for Hamburg, was sunk by col- 
lision with the Welsh bark Moel Ellian, near Folke- 
stone, in the English Channel, on the night of the 25th, 
There were about 220 persons on board, including crew 
and passengers, about 50 of whom, mostly passengers, 
are reported lost. The Pommerania was a first class 
steamship, of 3500 tons register, built on the Clyde in 
1873, at a cost of about $550,000. Her cargo was valued 
at $250,000. In addition to her cargo, a mail consist- 
ing of 17 bags of letters, and 25 bags of papers, for 
France, Germany, Austria and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, is supposed to be lost. 

The condition of the coal and iron trades of South 
Staffordshire district is growing worse. One of the 
largest and oldest coal and iron companies has given 
notice of the closing of the greater part of its works, be- 
cause it does not wish to continue operations at a loss, 
Other companies engaged in the iron business have 
given notice that they must reduce the wages of their 
hands. 

Dispatches received from the English army invading 
Afghanistan, indicate that they have not met with any 
serious resistance to their progress. The hill tribes are 
said to be friendly, and are supplying the forces with 
provisions, The reported trouble in the Khyber Pa 
it is said, was greatly exaggerated. It is not expec 
the armies will attempt to advance much farther the 

present winter. 

Of 594,000 Russian soldiers that entered Turkey dur- 
ing the last war, it is said 58,800 were sent back by rail 
wounded, and 62,150 ill; 31,000 sick went home to 
Odessa by sea, 29,000 are still in hospitals, 31,000 
perished in Roumania, and 99,000 in Bulgaria. 

Late advices from China say that 50,000 troops in 
the province of Kwangsi have revolted, and it was feared 
that, owing to poor pay and rations, the revolt would 
extend throughout thearmy. Complications with Russia 
are also apprehended. The opposition to Governor 
Hennessy, in Hong Kong, was increasing, and petitions 
for his removal were in circulation. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Jonn C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, on the 9th of 10th mo. 1878, at her residence, 

near Upland, Delaware Co., Pa., MAry Maris, widow 
of the late Jesse J. Maris, in the 84th year of her age, 
a beloved elder of Chester Monthly Meeting. A para- 
lytic attack, which occurred more than a year before her 
decease, affecting her speech and left side, soon passed 
off—but left a realizing sense of the great uncertainty of 
life. She was anxiously concerned that the wedding- 
garment of righteousness might be fully completed. A 
feeling of such quietness and assurance was granted in 
looking to the close of life, as to lead her, in humility, 
to question whether she might not be deceived. She 
was not suffered long to remain in doubt. He for whom 
she had shown her love by faithfully maintaining his 
testimonies, was graciously pleased to manifest himself 
as her Redeemer and her portion forever. She felt re- 
signed to his holy will, whether life or death, health 
or suffering might be dispensed. The last she was 
favored to be spared. On the 2d of 10th month she 
seemed unusually bright and cheerful, in the evening 
spending a half hour longer than usual with the family. 
Before morning she had an apopletic seizure, which 
soon deprived her of all feeling, and at the end of six 
days terminated her valuable life. 
, at his residence in Winona, Columbiana Co., 
Ohio, on the 13th of 11th mo. 1878, Jonn L. Krtr, M.D. 
in the 81st year of his age, an esteemed member of New 
Garden Monthly and Particular Meeting, Ohio. 





